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appears certain. Peter the Elder was the inventor. In 1818,
several pairs of forceps were found at Woodham Mortimer Hall,
near Maldon, Essex, a house which had once belonged to Dr.
Peter Chamberlen (1601-83), nephew of the inventor and the
most distinguished member of the family. When Dr. Hugh
Chamberlen died in 1728, he left no son to carry on the tradition.
The secret instrument gradually became known, and many other
patterns of forceps were introduced (Plate L).
For example, JEAN PALFYN (1650-1730), a Belgian surgeon
practising in Paris, devised a form of forceps or tire-tete, consist-
ing of two steel spoons, and known as Mains de Palfyn. The
inventor published no description of his instrument.1
The writer is indebted to Professor Miles Phillips, whose
interest in the subject is well known, for the following notes on
the " lock " and the " pelvic curve " : " Chapman did not invent
the * English lock/ as still used, though some authors think so :
he certainly did away with the screw (a French idea) and used a
simple groove on each blade. It was Smellie who, in 1744-45,
added flanges to the grooves and so contrived the ' English '
lock, and he is usually credited with this invention. The c pelvic
curve * seems to have been independently introduced by Pugh,
who writes in 1754 ofc the forceps I invented upwards of fourteen
years ago/ by Levret who, in 1747, exhibited to the Paris Academy
his forceps with c la nouvelle courboure,5 and by Smellie who,
with characteristic honesty, wrote in 1753 of his long forceps
with double curve, e they were contrived some years ago by
myself as well as other practitioners.' "
William Smellie had been in London for three years when he
*was joined by a young fellow-countryman who was destined to
become famous as an anatomist and obstetrician, though his fame
was eclipsed by that of his younger brother, who followed him
to the metropolis a few years later. WILLIAM HUNTER (1718-83),
like his brother John, was born at the farm of Long Calderwood,
East Kilbride, seven miles from Glasgow.2 As already noted
(p. 222), he practised for a short time in the town of Hamilton,
along with Dr. William Cullen. Soon after his arrival in London
William Hunter accepted the invitation of Dr. James Douglas,
the anatomist, to reside with him and to act as tutor to his son*
After the death of this patron Hunter commenced to teach
1  A. H. Curtis, Obstetrics and Gynaecology, Philadelphia, 1933, vol; i. p. 56
2  G. R. Mather, Two Great Scotsmen : The Brothers William and John Hunter, 1893
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